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Pellagra occurs among all races. Although not inherited the dis-
ease may affect children at an early age; the larger number of pa-
tients, however, develop the symptoms between the close of the second
and fifth dcade of life. It occurs in both sexes, but in the United
States the subjects of the disease are in larger proportion married
women. This suggests a relationship between pregnancy and lactation
as predisposing influences.
Pellagra is a disease of poor people in the rural districts who sub-
sist on a limited choice of food. It is rarely seen among the well-to-do
who enjoy a more varied diet. It is seasonal in its outbreaks, 90 per
cent of the cases having their onset in the period from April to July,
with remissions in the late fall and winter. The duration of the attack
is anywhere from 6 weeks in acute cases to 20-30 years or even longer
in the chronic forms. It is generally confined to warm countries. Both
the southern portions of Europe and the United States have suffered
the most.
The most typical symptom is erythema, which at first resembles
sunburn but later becomes brown and makes the skin rough and
scaly. It attacks only certain parts of the body surface, particularly
the backs of the hands in adults and of the feet in children. Other
parts not infrequently attacked are the sides or front of the neck,
the face, elbows, or knees. Another marked peculiarity is its tendency
to appear at about the same time on both sides of the body. Accom-
panying the skin eruption are soreness of the mouth, redness of the
tongue, indigestion and diarrhea, as well as disturbances of the
nervous system leading in the severest cases to insanity. On the whole
the pathology of this disease is not distinctive and does not offer much
aid in determining the possible cause of the disease.
The etiology of pellagra is still not entirely clear. A number of
views have been proposed to explain its cause. Marzari more than a
century ago was the first to express the belief that it resulted from
a dietary insufficiency. He observed that the pellagrins in Italy used
excessive amounts of maize and he believed that maize lacked suffi-
cient albuminous material to be a good food.
The two theories which have had in the past the greatest number
of adherents were the maize toxin theory and the infection theory.
According to some proponents of the toxin theory, the toxin was pro-
duced by molds and other microorganisms with which maize may
be infected. According to others, a toxic substance was produced in
the animal body as a result of digestion and absorption of maize
products. However, the experimental work supporting these theories
is confusing and difficult to interpret. In more recent years Jobling
and Arnold ('23) in the United^ States observed an increase in the
fungus, hyphomycetes, in pellagrins and supposed that these molds